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INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. VII. 
PART III. GENERAL STRUCTURE OF SOCIETIES. 

CHAPTER VI. Continued. 

SECTION III. ADAPTATION AND ACCLIMATIZATION OF THE HUMAN SPECIES. 

The continued adaptation of all living species to the particular 
conditions of existence to which they are subjected, or to which 
they seek to subject themselves in order to obtain an advantage, 
is a general static law, which is common to all of them, includ- 
ing the human species. This law is the application of the still 
more general law of equilibration of the relations of structure 
and of the limitations of the forms of inorganic nature. It is 
therefore connected with the most universal laws of movement. 

Organized beings adapt themselves to the environment only 
to a degree strictly necessary in order that they may live, and 
no more. The organs which become useless to life are elimi- 
nated, while those which are favorable to the preservation and 
the continuity of life are perfected, all thanks to selection, repe- 
tition, and heredity. If these metamorphoses are not accom- 
plished, life diminishes and even ceases entirely. Among animals 
in general this continued adaptation to the conditions of life, and 
to all of the movements of time and to all of the points of space, 
this constant equilibration is most often passive, imposed by the 
external environment. Among men they furthermore become 
active, and more and more so with the progress of knowledge. 
The amelioration of the species and of its conditions of existence 
by the species itself comes to be added to the pure instinct of 
preservation. Man adapts himself to more and more special 
environments, certainly not in virtue of an absolutely free will, 
but conformably to material and new needs for which he has the 
foresight, and even in virtue of an ideal whose influence is 
imposed upon him with a force sometimes as irresistible as that 
created by the purely inorganic nature upon inferior beings. In 
a word, the human species adapts itself, not only through natural 
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selection, but through artificial selection. For example, it does 
not altogether submit to the influences of climate and of alimen- 
tary environment. It acts in advance of these new conditions. 
It acclimatizes itself, it ameliorates its alimentary regime by 
substituting science for instinct and simple empiricism. It is 
not satisfied to conserve. It professes and is able to make prog- 
ress, that is, to prepare better and better its adaptation, its 
equilibration against the most special, and even against the most 
unfavorable, variations by accommodating and gradually turning 
them to its advantage. Moreover, as every society has not only 
a physical and generally external social environment, but carries 
in itself also its own inorganic environment, this adaptation is 
not only extensive but intensive, or both at the same time. 

It is this double character, at once natural or spontaneous 
and artificial, or, both, reflex and methodic, considering that the 
artificial process remains no less natural, that it is always neces- 
sary to take into account in studying the laws of the distribution 
of the human species over the globe. 

Let us state at the outset that if the astronomic bodies and 
geographical forms, the geological strata, and notably the upper 
crust of our planet, have relatively exactly determinable limits, 
this fixity in their frontiers and in the distribution of the masses 
is yet a little less inflexible for the limits and the distribution of 
vegetable masses, and still less especially for the most elevated 
of animal species. The natural limits in the distribution of 
humanity are even very much less fixed, so much so that human- 
ity constitutes a unique species whose varieties themselves seem 
to be'tthe result of natural selection and adaptation. Finally, if 
the human species, especially as regards origin, is formed and 
scattered into more or less distinct groups, nothing in nature 
nor in its own character is opposed in an irresistible manner to 
its sociological fusion. Certain of these varieties will surely 
continue to be more fitted to certain environments ; certain 
environments will also continue to be fitted to certain economic 
productions, to certain familiar forms, and even to certain morals; 
but the progressive mixture of the human varieties among them- 
selves, the exchange of their ideas and material products, as the 
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facts continually show us, will be more and more favorable to a 
general and special adaptation to the ensemble of the planet. 
The social unity may also be accomplished, not only through 
the fusion of varieties, but through the co-ordination of their 
relations. The fact itself that the formation of varieties and 
races seems rather a result of civilization than its point of depar- 
ture justifies the supposition that future evolution does not neces- 
sarily imply the absorption of all of the varieties into a single 
type any more than it implies the absolute sameness of environ- 
ments. The unification may be satisfied by being only socio- 
logical. 

In his Life and Correspondence* Darwin, after having acknowl- 
edged that all of the races of men are nearer neighbors to each 
other than any ape whatever, and having declared that he is 
inclined to admit that all of the human races "certainly issued 
from a single parent," adds : 

I admit as probable the hypothesis that the races of men were less diver- 
gent and less numerous formerly than now, unless, however, some inferior 

race, more degraded than the Hottentots, should have become extinct 

Agassiz and others believe that the negro and the Caucasian are now distinct 
species ; this it would be idle to discuss except by way of inquiring whether, 
when these types were a little less distinct, they merited, according to this 
particular standard of value, the title of species. 

With the help of these observations, we may, with Pritchard 
and Topinard, distinguish three principal types of the human 
species, all connected by six or seven varieties presenting mixed 
and intermediary characteristics : 

i. The white type: India, Arabia, Syria, Asia Minor, and 
Europe. 

2. The yellow type : China, Mongolia ; in the south up to the 
two peninsulas of India, and in the Malays ; in the north up to 
the polar regions. 

3. The black type: central and western Africa, and from the 
eastern side of Africa to Australia. 

The intermediary varieties are : 

a) The boreal race, between the white and yellow. 

"Vol. II, pp. 214 ff. (French translation). 
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V) The Malay-Polynesian, between the three types : on each 
side of the equator from Madagascar to Polynesia. 

c) The Egypto-Berber, between the white and yellow. 

d) The Hottentot race, between the black and yellow. 

e) The American or red race, between the white and yellow. 
/") The Papuan race, a variety of the black. 

These nine primary and secondary types, in their present dis- 
tribution, correspond to relatively distinct botanico-zoological 
regions. Their differences are quite apparent, without being 
absolutely definite. Indeed, they are still bound together by a 
great number of intermediary shades. These differences cor- 
respond also to certain more profound physiological and psy- 
chological variations, the most important limits of which we have 
already indicated. 

The anatomical characteristics, and especially those of the 
cranium and the encephalon, are certainly more important in 
their connection with the present and successive states of civili- 
zation than the color and texture of the hair. They permit the 
classifying of the human species into seven principal varieties, 
divided in their turn into particular races : 

i. The Caucasian variety, comprehending the Caucasian, 
Celtic, Semitic, Pelasgic, Saxon, Slav, Finn, Turk, Aino or Kurule, 
Persian, and Indian races. All of this variety has a facial angle 
of from 8o° to 90 . The most advanced races of this variety 
are the most mixed and do not belong to the extreme types of 
either the dolichocephalic or brachycephalic races. 

2. The Mongolian or yellow variety, including the Indo- 
Semitic and hyperborean. Its facial angle is from 75 to 8o°. 
It is brachycephalic. 

3. The American variety, comprising the North American and 
Columbian, Pampean, Indo-Peruvian, Greenland, and Esquimo 
races. These last two are sometimes classed with the hyper- 
borean, but they are dolichocephalic and prognathic like all of 
the American varieties, with the exception of the redskins and 
the Indo-Peruvians. who are brachycephalic. 

4. The Polynesian .variety, comprehending the Polynesian, 
Micronesian, and Malayan races. It is dolichocephalic and 
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prognathic, excepting the Malayan, which is especially brachy- 
cephalic like the yellow race. 

5. The negro variety, comprising the Ethiopian, Hottentot, 
Bushnan and Kaffir races. It is dolichocephalic, with very pro- 
nounced prognathism, with the exception of the negroes of short 
stature and the brachycephalic types of Africa, and Negrillos 
(Hamy) and Negritos. 

6. The Melanesian or Oceanic negro variety, in general 
brachycephalic, and prognathic in some races, as the New 
Caledonians and the people of the Friendly Islands. 

7. The Australian variety, dolichocephalic and prognathic. 
These anatomical varieties have evidently some connection, 

on the one hand, with the physical environments, and, on the 
other, with the adaptation itself of these human varieties to the 
several environments, and consequently also some connection 
with the more or less elevated degree of their social organiza- 
tion ; and it will certainly be necessary to take account of this 
when we attempt to characterize the several social types, not only 
present, but historic. 

One important observation, in the supposition really verified, 
would be that all of the craniums of the newly born, in what- 
ever race the latter belong, present a pronounced occipital 
dolichocephalic, the differentiation accentuating itself only 
toward the age of puberty. That would tend to confirm the 
unity of origin of the human species. The anatomic variations 
of the cranium, conformably to the other analogous facts, as 
embryology shows us, would be only derived forms. 

The ability of each race to acclimatize is certainly connected 
with the birth-rate and mortality of the races, although it might 
be difficult to disengage entirely the other causes. 

According to Bertillon, 1 the following are the principal 
natural and existing limits of this acclimatization : the English 
acclimatize in the United States, at St. Helena, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and in Australia. They become stranded in the 
Antilles and in India. Their domination in the latter countries 
ought to be considered, from this point of view, as precarious, 

*Encyclopidie des sciences midicales. 
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aside from any moral or political considerations. However, 
their temporary and continued immigration into those countries 
constitutes a special form of adaptation which supplies the place 
in another way of permanent acclimatization. 

The Germanic race succeeds in the United States and in 
Australia. It strands in the intertropical climates and even in 
Algeria. 

The Hollanders acclimatize easily in the colonies of South 
Africa. They succeed also in Algeria. 

The French prosper in Canada, in Nova Scotia, in the United 
States, in the islands of Mauritius and Reunion, and in New 
Caledonia, and in Australia. They adapt themselves less in 
population as they approach the tropics. In the Antilles they 
do not increase except by mixture, and then only toward the 
third or fourth generation. In Algeria the French of the north 
are less adaptable than those of the south. They strand with- 
out distinction at the Senegal and in Madagascar, where no 
European race is able to locate and live. However, perhaps the 
Boers after their prolonged stay in South Africa would be able 
to undertake with success the colonization of the African con- 
tinent. 

The Spaniards and Portuguese acclimatize in the southern 
part of the United States, in Mexico, in the Antilles, in South 
America, and in Algeria. They are, however, mixed with Berber 
blood. They succeed also in Australia. 

The Maltese and the Jews acclimatize perfectly in Algeria and 
Tunis. The Tsiganes, the Gypsies or Bohemians, succeed over 
wide areas, and are met in the forests of Brazil, upon the heights 
of the Himalaya, at Moscow, at Madrid, at London, at Stamboul, 
and in the torrid zones of India and Africa where the temper- 
ature reaches 35 ° Centigrade. The Israelites show an equal 
form of adaptation, less however toward the north. This faculty 
of transference is due in great part to the fact that they never 
advance abruptly to great distances, neither through violence, 
but gradually by following step by step the progress of civiliza- 
tion and especially the progress of commerce. 

The Arabs also extend themselves by degrees, remaining, 
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however, in the warm isothermal zones and very little in the 
temperate zones. 

The Chinese pi'osper in the Malay archipelago, in Australia, 
in California, in the Antilles, and in America, where, since the 
abolition of slavery, they have tended to replace the negro race, 
and even to give competition to the white laborers, and this has 
led to defensive and protective legislation. 

In general, the Malay archipelago, Cochin China, and India, 
except the elevated plateaus of central India, are fatal to Euro- 
peans. 

Egypt is unhealthy. No conquering people has been able to 
maintain itself there except by continually renewing the popu- 
lation through immigration. Even the mortality of the negro is 
excessive in that country. The Mamelukes have ruled there for 
five hundred and sixty years, but without furnishing continuous 
lineage. The present population has conserved the antique 
type, like the flora and fauna, with however in certain centers a 
cosmopolitan character which is rather the result of juxtaposi- 
tion than of fusion. 

An acclimated population may, however, be imperfectly 
adapted. Adaptation is therefore something more general than 
acclimatization. The imperfectness of the latter may be due to 
particular causes, and especially to social causes. The mortality 
of the African negroes is considerable in their own country. 
The country supposes a high birth-rate, otherwise their race 
would become extinct. The probable causes of the excessive 
mortality are their natural indolence and lack of the necessities 
of life. They succeed in America. In the Antilles, and in the 
United States before the war of secession, they were cared for 
like valuable merchandise. In 1808, the date at which their 
importation into the United States ceased, they numbered only 
400,000; in i860, 4,000,000; and then, according to the eleventh 
census, 7,628,360, or 12 per cent, of the total population. Since 
the war they have partly returned to their former indolence, and 
their increase is diminishing. 

The Europeans acclimatize badly in the cold regions. The 
negroes die there rapidly. The blond population of Iceland 
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decreases, and the cause is found in the continuous coldness of 
the summer. For the same reason the Esquimos also decrease. 

At St. Petersburg the deaths exceed the births. If the Slavs 
persist at the north of the continent, they owe it to their cross- 
ing with the Finns, and perhaps, more to the west, with the 
Samoyides. 

Our conclusions may be summarized as follows in reference 
to the geographic distribution and natural limits of the human 
varieties and races, independently of other more special socio- 
logical conditions which might intervene and alter the natural 
causes properly speaking: 

i. Excesses of climate do not agree with any race. 

2. The blond races correspond to the cool and temperate 
regions. The south is generally forbidden to them. 

3. The brown races have a greater power of acclimatization. 
At the north they are represented by the Lapps ; toward the 
equator they easily extend themselves, especially those that are 
the most accentuated. 

4. It is necessary to distinguish between the small and great 
displacements, the temporary, the definite, and the periodic. 
The gradual and peaceful displacements are the most favorable. 

Crossing favors acclimatization after a certain number of 
generations. The crossing may be made either with the indige- 
nous race or with other races similarly immigrated, but more 
acclimatable. It is advantageous in either case. A small 
amount of negro blood diminishes the tendency to contract 
yellow fever. At the Cape of Good Hope, in the United States, 
and always in Algeria new races are thus formed by mixture. 
In the wake of a high mortality a few survivors are enough to 
serve as a nucleus for a new and progressive population. 

The climate, in reality, has not the absolute effects that the 
old political theorists, including Montesquieu, attribute to it. 
The frontiers which he raised up between populations are not 
impassable. We may suppose that the differences of varieties 
are themselves only the adaptations of the descendants of a 
single group primarily homogeneous, and that the geographical 
and climatic environments have gradually become differentiated 
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with time. Time and space are the essential conditions of varia- 
bility. However, in the present conditions, and whatever might 
have been the origin of the differences between races, the abrupt 
displacements from the different regions under the isothermal 
lines are prejudicial. They entail either immediate maladies or 
chronic anaemia, and therefore a less resistance to casual mala- 
dies and to premature old age. Either from the maladies of the 
first children among the offspring born in the country, or from a 
physical and intellectual degeneracy, there results a diminution 
of fecundity in the second and third generations. Mortality 
and the birth-rate are in harmony with degeneracy. 

Regressive involution and progressive evolution are most 
surely movements which are slow and gradual, and it is thus in 
respect to acclimatization and adaptation in general. A family 
may remove from the north of France to Pau, at some genera- 
tions following to Cadiz, and several generations later to 
Morocco, and so forth. It is thus that immigrations have 
taken place and continue to take place, as Fustel de Coulanges 
shows, even among the invading barbarians at the commence- 
ment of our era and among certain slow immigrations setting 
out from central Asia, some advancing to the northwest toward 
the colder countries and others to the south toward India. We 
find the blond types where the English are not able to locate. 
The Esquimos, before becoming acclimated in the land of per- 
petual snow, lived in Asia under at least the fortieth degree of 
north latitude. It was thus that the Slavs penetrated by degrees 
from Russia into Siberia, and from the latter country into China, 
forming a peaceful advance guard, but conquering with their 
armies. 

Acclimatization depends above all upon the nature of the par- 
ticular parts of the country to be penetrated. Morasses and 
deserts are unfavorable ; the altitude has its effect : the high 
plateaus of warm countries, as in the Congo, are more habitable. 
It is not alone for military, but also for climatic reasons that 
the conquering people generally instal themselves . upon the 
heights. The climate favoring, they instal themselves from the 
very first in the valleys, chasing the natives toward the moun- 
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tains and the forests. Thus in every province of Constantine 
and upon every path from the Atlas to Algeria, and from the 
Ural Mountains to Morocco, are found a crowd of blonds whose 
presence dates back four or five thousand years and who are 
primarily Germanic. 

However, while climate in a certain measure determines the 
zones of habitation of the varieties of human species, it does not, 
in the matter of extension of the species, constitute an impass- 
able barrier. On the contrary, this barrier is crossed, thanks to 
the human variations through adaptation and acclimatization. 
The truth is between the old theories of Herodotus, Hippocrates, 
Bodin, Goguet, Montesquieu, and of almost all writers of the 
eighteenth century, and the equally absolute and false negation 
of its effect upon populations. A reaction has set in against the 
first conception — a vigorous reaction expressed by Darwin in the 
following passage from a letter to A. R. Wallace: "I am com- 
pletely in accord with you upon the subject of the limited effects 
of climatic conditions which are mentioned ad nauseam in all 
books." 

The influence of climates varies according to the different 
civilizations. The frontiers which climates tend to set up give 
way before the advances of civilization, and the superior adapta- 
tions which civilization gives rise to and renders realizable. In 
this connection, the picture presented to us of the situation of 
the several regions where the great ancient and modern civiliza- 
tions have developed, is suggestive and decisive. 

We now see from the facts that the present distribution of 
the human species has been naturally brought about through the 
general laws of variability, selection, spontaneous as well as sys- 
tematic, adaptation, and heredity. What we commonly call 
acclimatization in reality comprehends all of the factors of 
adaptation. It comprehends notably the alimentary environ- 
ment, either natural or rational or scientific. 

Upon the whole, the varieties of the human species in con- 
nection with the climatic and other zones, and with the natural 
frontier, far from being obstacles to its unity, are the means 
conformable to all of the ordinary processes by which nature is 
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assisted. The general effect of human variations has been to 
realize the extension of the species best fit to colonize the whole 
planet through the formation of the great human society. This 
is not in consequence of a plan of Providence or of nature, but 
is a result of the very conditions of evolution. 

If, as is probable, man has descended from the placental mam- 
mifers through the intermediation of the pithecoid man, himself 
issued from the anthropoid apes, it follows from the study of fos- 
sils and of the earth's strata, that this transformation may be 
traced back toward the end of the Tertiary age ; that is, to an 
epoch which dates back at least twenty thousand years, and per- 
haps even more than a hundred thousand years. It is equally 
probable, according to the general static laws, as we have indi- 
cated, that the appearance of this superior species, in consequence 
of insensible transformation favored by natural and sexual selec- 
tion, consolidated and developed by heredity, was brought about 
in environments whose climate and spontaneous alimentary 
resources corresponded closely to those of the present habitats 
of those families of apes which approximate nearest to man and 
of the habitats of some extinct intermediary pithecoid and 
anthropoid species. 

This human variety, developing more and more into a distinct 
species, possesses qualities more favorable to expansion than any 
other known species. It is omnivorous, and knows how to locate 
and protect itself, and also how to preserve with more facility the 
internal heat of the body and how better to prevent its loss by 
radiation. These conditions are evidently favorable, not only to 
muscular activity, but also to the psychic life, both of which may 
be measured in calorics, in the same way that the latter may be 
reduced to mechanical terms, and through these, to the most gen- 
eral laws of movement. The muscular system and the nervous 
system of man, being organs of these movements and of his life- 
relations, are capable, through their complexity, of the most 
special and most extended adaptations. The Esquimos are met 
as far as the eightieth degree of latitude. Some populations live 
and prosper in the Andes and in the Cordilleras at an altitude 
of not less than 4,000 meters. Man, by his variability, adjusts 
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himself with incomparable facility to all climates, to all condi- 
tions of life, without losing the fundamental characteristics of 
his specific unity. 

However, this aptitude for variations has some limits. Forty- 
seven degrees above freezing in the shade at the Senegal, and 
fifty-six below toward the poles, seem to be the extremes of tem- 
perature that man can endure ; but this is an enormous variation 
of 103 degreees. The present human organism is a very ancient 
heritage and is no longer susceptible of fundamental variations. 
The human species does not adapt itself to these variations of 
climate except through a series of graduated and specialized 
adaptations represented by acclimatization. It is useless to seek 
by means of hypotheses for the laws of a process that we still see 
regularly produced under our eyes. Nature always acts in the 
same way. Man acts only by perfecting the instruments by 
means of which he has operated and continues to operate. 

In this way acclimatization is favored by the internal condi- 
tions of each society, notably by the power of its capital, by its 
technical equipment, its scientific power and its moral energy. 

In his Traitd de la variation des animaux et des plantes* Darwin 
shows how culture and domestication tend to increase the 
fecundity of plants and animals. This fact had already been 
observed by Buffon. It is true also of the human species. 
Sedentary and well-nourished populations have a tendency to 
develop and to enlarge their limits. This law, therefore, applies 
as well to the human as to the zoological and botanic zones. 
Sedentary populations expand without ceasing to be sedentary. 

The crossings of different populations favor also expansion by 
facilitating acclimatization We know that consanguineous unions 
too long continued are fatal. Crossings constitute favorable con- 
ditions for the increase of a species, while consanguineous unions, 
disadvantageous to variability and therefore to adaptation, favor 
morbid tendencies and end finally in sterility. Here again, how- 
ever, the most advantageous crossings are those which are gradu- 
ated. Exogamy, as all sexual unions in general, tends equally 
to diminish the extreme variations and to bring them back to the 

"Vol. II, chap, xvi, pp. 107 ff. 
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average. The exogamy that we meet as a social institution 
among the least advanced societies, and which is at first practiced 
by rape and violence, is therefore a matrimonial form eminently 
advantageous to the development of societies in their ensemble. 
This is a mode of assimilation from without to within, of intro- 
susception parallel to the military organization almost universal 
in primitive societies. It is a case of organic and static correla- 
tion advantageous in its results, although accompanied by a great 
loss of force in its violent processes. 

However, these exogamic societies are already in part differ- 
entiated and organized. They are far from representing to us 
the most homogeneous and most primitive stages of the human 
species. In the early geologic ages, on the contrary, the uniform 
distribution of organisms coincided with the persistence of the 
factors less favorable to the extension of humanity. In these 
conditions the growth and extension of the latter were doubtless 
very slow and very difficult, especially if we take account of the 
general lowering of the temperature in the polar regions. 

It was by insensible selections and adaptations that the human 
species adjusts itself to the several climates. Man, taken by him- 
self, is cosmopolitan. The species, the varieties, the individuals, 
and also their groupings, on the contrary, are held within much 
more narrow limits. They are the result of adaptations heredi- 
tarily determined, and therefore in great part are refractions from 
the new variations. They are not the point of departure, but the 
product of evolution. 

The negroes die faster the farther they are removed from the 
tropics, and the hyperboreans die faster the nearer they approach 
the tropics, for the reason that, through the successive variations, 
they have been more and more differentiated and adapted to special 
habitats, and that, through continued selection and heredity, their 
distinctive characteristics have been more and more accentuated 
and consolidated-. 

Therefore the conquest of the globe by the human species has 
been accomplished by the spontaneous and artificial creation of 
special forms, types, races, and sub-races ; or, in other words, of 
a progressive equilibration more and more special and complex 
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of the species with the environment. The same conquest is 
achieved, as we shall see through the creation of progressive 
social organizations and more and more perfect social types. 

All social structures, either vegetable, animal, or human, have 
been due to adaptation, habit, heredity, and natural and artificial 
selection. Among human societies the species itself intervenes 
systematically and consciously in the play of these natural factors. 
It directs and modifies them to its advantage, but always, how- 
ever, by conforming to the laws of nature. It acts somewhat 
after the manner of the man-midwife who facilitates and assures 
parturition. 

Lamarck attributed a predominance to the influence of 
environment, habit, and heredity, while Darwin attributed the 
predominance to selection. These influences perfectly reconcile 
themselves. They complete each other. Adaptation and selec- 
tion are the factors which chiefly explain the variations. Habit 
and heredity intervene in order to fix and consolidate the varia- 
tions without which the gains would always be eventual and never 
capitalized. 

The Darwinian theory of natural selection and struggle for 
existence is an extension to the whole organic kingdom of the 
theory of Malthus concerning population. But selection and 
adaptation not only imply the destruction of the most feeble 
individuals and species — that is to say, they imply not only an 
action destructive and negative in character, but they comprehend 
also the organic, conservative, ameliorative, and positive func- 
tions. In human societies the question is imposed upon the 
societies themselves of discerning the types which would be in 
reality most advantageous to conserve, even though the present 
social state may seem to place the types chosen in a sort of 
inferiority. 

We have already shown in the organic life in general that the 
struggle gives the supremacy to the superior collective forms 
which tend to place the very feeble individuals, considered sepa- 
rately, in more favorable conditions than the very powerful indi- 
viduals in an isolated or imperfectly aggregated state (forests, 
prairies, gregarious animals, etc.). 
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The result of selection and adaptation in all cases is the cre- 
ation, and later the fixation, in the species of social or organic 
conditions which are advantageous to the individual. 

The formation of new races of the human species is a necessary 
condition to the extension of the limits of the human species. 
Like the formation of new species in general throughout organic 
nature, it implies two indispensable, though apparently contra- 
dictory, factors. Indeed, these factors admirably complement each 
other and indissolubly conspire to create a new variety of the 
human species capable of adjusting itself to an environment dif- 
ferent from that which primarily existed. Darwin 1 indicates very 
admirably the progress which brings about, in connection with 
the formation of species in general, the balancing of its two 
antagonistic but concurrrent forces. Darwin says : 

The conclusion to which I have arrived, is that the regions where the 
species are most numerous are those which have been most often isolated 
and separated from the regions, then united anew, and again separated. 
This requires a long period of time and some changes in the external con- 
ditions. The most general conclusion suggested to me by the geographic 
distribution of organic beings is that isolation is the chief or concomitant 

factor in the appearance of new species I know that there are some 

striking exceptions. 

The glacial period, which rendered uninhabitable the very 
center of the European and Asiatic continent, produced a vast 
isolation of this kind, succeeding a previous reunion favored by 
a more homogeneous climate, which itself, in rescattering the 
species over greater diversified areas, had already isolated them. 
The species, including the human species, were driven back 
toward the north and south, and were separated for a long time. 
Organic peculiarities were formed and fixed by heredity, thanks 
to adaptation and to selection. Several human races became 
fixed and isolated, which later entered into communication with 
each other, scattering themselves anew, and in rescattering 
isolated themselves in regions naturally separated, where they 
formed new varieties. These extensions and successive isola- 
tions are especially remarkable in mountainous countries, such 
as the Hellenic peninsula, Germany, Spain, and Switzerland, 
where the periodic tides of invasions permit races to live side by 

1 Vie et correspondence, Vol. I, p. 504. 
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side for a long time without knowing each other, and thanks to 
the continued isolation, varieties of the same race are thus 
formed in spite of their common origin. 

Emigration, with its correlative aspect, invasion, followed by 
a new isolation, favors therefore the formation of new species or 
races. This is a law of static balancing, and it is the same 
among all organic beings wherever there exists differentiation of 
sexes. On the contrary, these variations are always counter- 
acted in their tendency through the casual or even habitual 
sexual mixture of posterity with the primitive type. These 
physiological laws have been recognized for a long time, at least 
empirically, by positive legislations and by the customs of the 
most opposite societies. Crossings within the same groups 
rarely cause variations from the original type, and, furthermore, 
if the existing varieties emigrate and become sufficiently 
separated from the mother-country, either by distance or other 
natural barriers, seas, mountains, etc., time aiding, which is itself 
also a great natural barrier, the separated groups continuing to 
differentiate, and these differences becoming more and more 
fixed, they cannot, by crossing, return to the former type. The 
crossing in this case produces only mixed types, that is to say, 
new varieties capable of new extensions. 

The history of societies shows us that the individuals and 
groups that emigrate are precisely those whose interests, charac- 
teristics, and opinions, or even vague tendencies, are no longer 
in harmony with those of the majority. They are therefore 
those who are the better prepared to organize new societies. 
Such were the Phoenician and Greek colonies, the English 
colonies in the United States formed by the Puritans and 
dissenters from the mother-country, the Australian formed of 
the convicts, etc., etc. 

Crossing, favored by the breaking down of the natural or 
social barriers, is itself the general and principal factor in the 
unification of races, as heredity is the chief agent in the forma- 
tion and conservation of variations. As to the external environ- 
ment, comprehending all of the external conditions of life, it is 
the most powerful factor in the differentiations. Its instrument 
is selection. Heredity is the quality in living beings of repeating 
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and reproducing the same forms and attributes, and it explains 
the permanence of types, individual as well as social ; for 
example, the modern Egyptians or Fellahs, who still resemble 
those of six thousand years ago; the permanence of the Jew 
type, and, from the sociological point of view, the persistence of 
the monarchical organization in France in spite of the super- 
ficial republican alterations. 

In regard to the influence of environment, if it should seem 
to us relatively insignificant today, it is probably in part because 
we are little able to measure the effects, except over a long 
period, and also because it was most active at certain geological 
and climatic epochs when man was less able to escape from it. 
We see, however, the American type reconstituting itself in the 
United States, and in America generally, without crossing. 
These ancient and modern variations, in conformity to the envi- 
ronment, find their support in heredity, and, the same conditions 
continuing to exist, time serves only to accentuate them. 

The frontiers which have been established between the 
different races and varieties of the human species may therefore 
be explained in a natural fashion on the same principle as the 
differences of form and habit which from the beginning have 
more and more differentiated the human species from its primi- 
tive' ancestors, and from the environments in which the latter 
were confined. 

The race may therefore be defined in general in the following 
manner : Any variety of the human species presenting charac- 
teristics sufficiently distinct to be classed as a special type more 
or less different from the specific type, without however losing 
the fundamental attributes, and perfecting itself through heredity. 
It is necessary to make the reservation that this static definition 
is naturally relative. The race is therefore unstable, because, 
like the species, its character is alike living and mobile. The 
race may cease to constitute a race. 

The human races ought to be considered as secondary forma- 
tions derived from a primitive homogeneous type. The 
formation of varieties and races has been the most appropriate 
natural and technical process in the adaptation of the species to 
the several environments. Human unity and universality have 
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been the result of human and social variability. The universal 
society can be realized only by means of the mass of small 
societies, of intercalary groups; and it is to be presumed that these 
more or less limited organizations, far from destroying each other, 
serve only to increase with the progress of differentiation and 
adaptation. But these multiplications and several social varieties 
will necessitate more and more an extended and powerful co-ordi- 
nation. The tendency to variation implies a tendency to this 
co-ordination. The variation, therefore, no longer seems to us 
as an obstacle to the formation of the universal society, but as 
the very condition of its existence. 

In whatever way the races may have been at first formed, the 
conditions of their subsequent evolution, as also those of their 
differentiation and crossing, and consequently, of their unifica- 
tion, would have remained the same. A knowledge of these 
constant and necessary static laws suffices for sociology, which 
is not directly interested in the rest of the controversy. The 
questions of relations preponderate for it over the problems of 
origin. 

If man is scattered over the surface of the globe to a greater 
extent, from the point of view of the space in which he displays 
his activity, than any other animal species, he owes it precisely 
to his power of adaptation through differentiation into races, 
sub-races, and more and more special varieties, and further 
through his sociological differentiations, properly speaking, 
which are superior forms of variability in the human species, 
and appropriate and complementary instruments of his unifica- 
tion. This adaptation, comprehending social adaptation, is 
accomplished through natural and artificial selection, whose 
organic and superorganic results are crystallized and transmitted 
by heredity. Thus the social forms are susceptible of the 
greatest extension from the standpoint of mass and territory, as 
well as of the greatest intensification from the standpoint of the 
complexity, depth, and strength of the bonds which unite 
mankind. 

G. De Greef. 
Brussels, Belgium. 

[To be continued^ 



